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for early reading, or for rapid extension reading in more advanced 


classes. 
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ERNEST Отто ECKELMAN, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 

WALTER Fie, Junior College, Long Beach, California 
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HEBMANN BENJAMIN ALMSTEDT, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 
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JOHN CHARLES BLANKENAGEL, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
Second Annual Meeting 
The Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
on Wednesday, December 27, 1933 


PROGRAM 
Morning Session: 

10:00—Business Meeting 

10 :15—‘‘ Recent Publications in Germany Suitable for Extensive 
Reading in American Schools’’ 

E. P. APPELT, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

Discussion led by ELFRIEDE ACKERMANN, WALLER Нн 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO 

11:00—'' Recent Developments in the Study of Modern Foreign 
Language Problems’’ 
V. А. C. HENMON, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Luncheon al 12:30 


Afternoon Session: 

2:30—'' Principles and Practices in Graded Readers” 
WERNER LEOPOLD, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Discussion led by RoBERT О. RÖSELER, OHIO STATE UNI- 
VERSITY 

3:45—''Report of the Committee on Minimum Standard Vo- 
eabulary’’ 

В. Q. MoRGAN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Discussion opened by Lena L. Meyer, West Arts Нлон 
SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE 


Dinner at 6:30 


Evening Session: 
8 :00—Business Meeting 
8 :15—‘‘ President's Address” 
A. R. HoHLrELD, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
8:45—'' The Committee on Modern Language Teaching"? 
ROBERT HERNDON Fire, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Entertainment, especially in connection with dinner and the evening 
session, is planned by the Local Committee on Arrangements. 
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VoLuME VI NOVEMBER, 1933 NUMBER 4 


AN EARLY AMERICAN DEFENSE OF THE STUDY 
OF GERMAN 


JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL 


In view of the numerous more recent articles ehampioning the study 
of modern languages it is of interest to read one of the early de- 
fenses of the study of German as published in this country very 
nearly a century ago.’ This article appeared in the first volume of 
The Christian Review, a Baptist quarterly publieation, which dealt 
primarily with theology, but contained contributions also on his- 
tory, philosophy, biography, education, and literary subjects. Only 
about a decade before the appearance of this article had the study 
of German been added to the eurriec!»m of Harvard University and 
the University of Virginia. The writer's commending attitude is in 
line with the relatively new appreciation of German literature in 
this country, for even in the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the charge of being in deplorably bad taste had frequently 
been made against the writings of the leading German poets. 

The author of this unsigned argument for the study of German 
was obviously a elergyman. Yet he was not presenting a diatribe 
on the pernieious influenee of German theology and philosophy as 
might be inferred from the title. On the contrary, he was a man of 
eonsiderable eulture, of genuine intellectual interests and of toler- 
ance. His wide reading is elearly indieated by suceinet comments on 
many scholarly German treatises. He presented valid reasons for the 
study of German, and argued, in the main, against the alleged dan- 
gers arising from the reading of heterodox theological writings in 
that language. 


341 The Study of the German Language. What Are the Benefits and Dangers 
Incident to a Minister, from the Study of the German Language?" The Christian 
Eeview, x (1836), 263-276. 
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The article opens with a statement on the importance of a some- 
what extended acquaintance with the languages of continental 
Europe. The writer regards this addition to a liberal education as 
all the more desirable because of the constant inerease in the facili- 
ties and frequency of traveling from one continent to another, and 
because of the circulation of the literature of each in the other. 
Reference is made to the delay with which translations are made 
and to their inadequacy. 

The author calls attention to recent prolifie scholarly and literary 
contributions of the Germans, to ‘‘literary stores, materials to stir 
the imagination, to gratify the taste, to call forth and quicken the 
energies of the understanding, to fill and enchant the soul’’ (p. 264). 
He differs with those who maintain that the German language is too 
diffieult to be learned by the foreigner, asserting that but a few 
hours of diligent study each week will soon introduce the student to 
**one of the sweetest, richest, most expressive, and most desirable of 
all the tongues of Europe’’ (p. 264). 

General observations on the value of language study are concise, 
and have a familiar ring. The writer argues that as the study of 
mathematies produces exaetness of thought, so the study of lan- 
guages produces exactness of expression, and that acquaintance with 
the German tongue gives a more thorough knowledge of our own. In 
this connection allusion is made to the kinship of English and Ger- 
man. Contributions to English derived from the Latin, Greek, or 
French are regarded as ‘‘incomparably inferior to the correspond- 
ing terms in the German. They have little of the expressiveness, of 
the point and power, of the harmony and sweetness, of the words 
that have come to us from the Anglo-Saxon’’ (p. 270). 

In further praise of language study we read: 

The study of learned languages is often recommended, and most reasonably, too, 
on the ground that it is promotive of mental cultivation. The very same may be 
urged in favor of the German. Whatever teaches discrimination in words, 
founded on discriminative thought, whatever compels men to think, and reason, 
and decide for themselves, even on the minute points of taste, whatever lan- 
guage leads into the field of the most exact literature and science, where the 
student must be accurate in order to comprehend the accuracy of his author, can 
be no mean acquisition—no slight aid in the work of intellectual training. But 
such is the language, whose claims we advocate (р. 271). 


The writer is so firmly convinced of the value of a knowledge of 
German that he maintains no literary man should omit the study of 
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it, when the means can be brought within his reach. For such knowl- 
edge will enable him to read the contributions of the learned men of 
that country to the other professions, and to belles-lettres generally, 
to commentaries, introductions, grammars, lexicons, and disserta- 
tions. Lest he seem guilty of too high commendation, the author dis- 
elaims any intention to present the knowledge of other literatures 
‘as a universal specific for the cure of intellectual imbecility and 
confusion’’ (p. 269). 

The dangers whieh may lurk in the heresies of certain German 
philosophers and theologians are discounted as follows: 


It may be supposed that every one, who has made such progress in preparation 
for the sacred office as to read German writers for his benefit and instruction, 
has attained so much maturity and clearness of mind, that he can and will dis- 
cern between the precious and the vile and reject the latter. . . . And, even the 
discussions which are designed to support the most erroneous views, may often 
elicit the brillianey and beauty of truth (p. 272 f.). 


Other dangers are enumerated, but are dismissed with the conclu- 
sion that the probable benefits outweigh them. Such perils are, that 
the attractive study of the literature of the Scriptures will mar the 
Student's devotion; that his piety may suffer, while his intellect ad- 
vances; that his spirituality may wane, while his cultivation is en- 
larged. 

The prevalent distrust of belles-lettres as a dangerously seduc- 

tive weapon of the devil finds a curiously interesting echo in this 
man's thinking. For he maintains: 
And, although the reading of much of the fine writing of any nation might unfit, 
rather than prepare, an ambassador of Christ for his sacred duties, yet it ought 
not to be wholly neglected. He, whose soul is imbued with the spirit of his 
Master, and who lives by faith in him, may cull flowers from every field, and 
bring up treasures from every mine; and all will serve to make him the more 
skillful in the service of the Redeemer. . . . It is right that he shonld enjoy 
the learning of every age and country; that he should garner up whatever can 
be useful to him in his profession, from the profoundest experience; that he 
should gather all the fragmentary richness of universal mind into his own store- 
honse, and press it into the service of his Saviour (p. 274). 


This viewpoint seems relatively liberal in comparison with the warn- 
ing issued by an English elergyman, F. A. Cox, to American stu- 
dents of theology in 1835. Published in the same journal, it reads as 
follows: 


Beware of the poisonous infusions that mingle with the very sweetest dranghts 
of literature, and аге insinuated in the thousand rills that flow from ‘‘ Helicon’s 
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harmonious springs’’; lest, while you acquire expansion of mind, you suffer de- 
pravity of heart.’ 

The one would not wholly neglect polite letters, but would cautiously 
draw upon them as an aid in the ministry, whereas the other warns 
against their insidious poison. 

Another argument advanced in favor of the knowledge of Ger- 
man is that it may prove to be a valuable weapon in theological con- 
troversy. Sinee the study of German was required as part of the 
theological course at the Unitarian Divinity School in Cambridge, 
the writer claims: 

We ought not to suffer weapons to lie in the hands of the enemies of the Cross, 
with whose construction and use we are unacquainted. If error has hiding-places, 
or sin its lying refuges, we must know them (p. 275). 


If subversive doctrines advanced in the German language wield an 
influence in Ameriea, then arguments against them by Germans 
should likewise be available to readers in this country. 

Although much of this article has a theological tinge, some of the 
eontentions in favor of the study of German sound very much like 
those advanced during the past few decades in journals devoted to 
the teaching of modern foreign languages. 


Онто WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


* Dr. Cox’s Address. ** Mental and Moral Preparation for the Work of the 
Christian Ministry.' The Christian Review, 1 (1836), 27. 


OBSERVATIONS ON READING! 
E. W. BAGSTER-COLLINS 


Іт 1s with some degree of hesitation that I speak to this body of ex- 
pert schoolmen. You are so closely in touch with modern language 
teaching that I fear anything I may be able to say will be carrying 
coals to Newcastle and they may be of an inferior quality. However, 
perhaps I may say something to make my coming worth while, if I 
simply enlarge upon one or two aspects of this very big problem of 
reading that are already suggested in your new syllabus.* Indeed, 
I might say that there is hardly any aspect of reading that has not 
been touched upon in that admirable guide for modern language 
teachers. 

At the present time we have launched out anew on a course that 
aims to make reading, direet reading, the goal, and in as large 
amounts as are possible without sacrificing fair standards of thor- 
oughness. We may not be as successful as we should like, but at least 
we shall have had a good try. It would in itself be a great step for- 
ward if teachers would wholeheartedly accept the reading aim and 
work towards it. Rice, in a monograph dealing with the achievement 
of California children, published by the Study, says, ''that each 
teacher teaches, in the main, as he or she sees fit. One teacher believes 
reading to be the main objeetive and subordinates speaking ability. 
Another believes in grammar and spends a great portion of his time 
in building up a systematic knowledge of the structure. A third be- 
lieves that а student should learn a foreign language much as he 
picked up his native language, belittles any attempt to teach a living 
language by a method based on reading."' 

But eonversion alone to the belief in the reading aim will not be 
sufficient. We must provide teachers with proper materials, with 
proper textbooks. A teacher may take courses in teaching, have 
syllabi provided him, but ultimately he will be guided very largely 
by the presentation indicated in the textbook that he uses. They, and 

! Reprinted by permission of High Points, publ. by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. June, 1933. Pp. 5-13.—An address given before the 
spring meeting of the Chairmen of Modern Language Departments in the New 
York high schools, March 23, 1933. 


2 Syllabus of Minima in Modern Foreign Languages, publ. by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 1931. 146 pp. 
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not the prineiples he had heard or read, will be the controlling in- 
fluence. The material is organized for him so that he is naturally 
greatly guided by it whether he is poorly or well equipped, whether 
he is lazy or overworked. If then reading is to be the accepted aim, 
the books used must be as fool-proof as possible both for teachers as 
well as pupils and organized to this end. This applies to all kinds of 
books used in the eourse, beginners' books as well as texts for read- 
ing. 

I should like to confine my remarks today largely to gradation as 
а faetor in the organization of the reading course. If pupils are to 
acquire facility in reading, we must scrap prevailing ideas of grada- 
tion, particularly for those pupils who do not advance beyond the 
first two years. I do not see how it is possible to expect them to read 
with any real degree of skill unless we make far fewer demands 
upon them, particularly from the standpoint of voeabulary. Our 
present reading courses are too much based upon the traditional 
Latin course which compels pupils to plod slowly up a steep gradient 
beeause, among other difficulties, they will have to meet so many 
new words in each text read. 

Pupils presumably acquire as the result of studying a beginner’s 
book a fairly good knowledge of its vocabulary. As the one chosen 
may contain little reading material, a Reader or a so-called simple 
text will probably be choser either to accompany it or to follow. Now 
if reading is the aim, it would seem to be horse-sense to have a elose 
agreement between the vocabularies of the two texts. The pupils 
should be able to capitalize to the fullest extent possible the highly 
important stock of words contained in the initial book. However, 
such will usually not be the case. If the books are by different 
authors, or even by the same author, as far as my knowledge goes, 
the relationship is anything but a close one. For example, the vocab- 
ulary of a very popular Grammar was checked against the words 
contained in a widely known Reader. If was found that about 20 per 
cent of the words were common to the two. And if the Reader is 
ehecked against a text which in the ordinary course of events might 
be expeeted to follow, again we find less than 25 per cent of the 
words common to the two. If we check the words common to 
the Grammar, Reader, and text, only 10 per cent of the words 
are found in all three books. And when we realize that well over 
half of the words in any one text oeeur but onee and well over 
three-quarters oceur fewer than five times, we have a right, I 
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believe, to conclude that no reading course, however well taught, if 
graded in this way as to vocabulary, will permit much improvement 
in the present rate of reading. I feel sure that the only way to in- 
erease the reading rate of pupils is by developing a kind of reading 
material that will keep within a much narrower vocabulary range 
than is now the ease. I do not profess to know what gross reading 
voeabulary the average high school pupil ean be expected to know as 
the result of two years' study. In another place I have tentatively 
fixed it at two thousand. It would indeed be desirable to experiment 
with a lower rather than a higher figure than this. . 

In the past few years since the epidemie of vocabulary studies, a 
number of books have appeared whose authors boast of the close re- 
lationship between the vocabularies contained in their books and 
those contained in the frequency word-books published by the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study. But upon closer examination we find, 
particularly in German textbooks, that the vocabularies are in reality 
not elose and are much larger than their authors say. Although I 
admit this is an exaggerated case, the fact that a pupil knows Feld 
and Herr, does not justify one in counting Feldherr as a known 
word. Nor ean we be too sure that English cognates for French and 
Spanish words will at once be recognized and therefore need not be 
counted, arguing that they will not be any added burden to the pupil 
learning to read. All experimental studies tend to show that we can- 
not rely too much upon the relationship between the mother and a 
foreign tongue. The French word for áge was missed by at least 
three per cent of pupils in a voeabulary test. I should therefore like 
to set 2000 flat as the maximum, including close cognates and com- 
pounds in that figure. When one considers the range of meaning of 
many words, it will be found, I believe, ample for the average pupil. 

On what basis shall we determine what words shall appear in the 
texts intended for reading? My answer is that they should be closely 
related to an aceredited word-list. In spite of many eritieisms and 
objeetions to word-lists, I eonsider those sponsored by the Modern 
Foreign Language Study to be one of the most important contribu- 
tions of that whole investigation. I am willing to grant that for pur- 
poses of reading we might have a dozen equally good word-lists. But 
if a new reading course is to be launched we cannot do better than 
tie it, although not slavishly, to the objective word eounts published 


by the Study. 
An author who planned a whole course from the initial book 
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through a series of interlocked reading texts would have, broadly 
speaking, an advantage in the development of a suitable reading 
course. Authors abroad have long since deemed it advisable to work 
out a course from start to finish, and this, I believe, accounts in part 
for the better results obtained there. Latterly this same plan is being 
pursued more and more in this country. I personally think that the 
best solution is for an author to provide all the organized material 
of all kinds necessary for pupils in at least the first and second years 
of foreign language study. The vocabulary could then rise slowly 
from the first reading material; the eolloeations eould also be care- 
fully graduated. 

At the present time we divide reading texts, following the se- 
quence adopted by the old Committee of Twelve, roughly into ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced texts. This idea of gradation 
will no longer do. It suggests, to be sure, a erude kind of gradation 
on the basis of plateaus or levels. We need, however, more than that. 
We need a number of texts all on the same level, all employing large- 
ly the same basic vocabulary. Instead of saying, ‘‘this is an elemen- 
tary text," a publisher could state, ‘‘such and such a text keeps 
within the first thousand word-range,’’ or ‘‘this text is on the 1500 
word-level.'' I believe that Hagboldt has the right idea in a forth- 
coming series of German texts. If a pupil reads five texts, 200 pages 
in all, that never rise above, say, the 1000 word-level, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that by the time the fifth is reached his rate of 
reading on that level will have increased? Reading texts then that 
eould be thus rated, whether published by this firm or that firm, 
would be found to be suitably graded, at least as far as voeabulary is 
eoneerned, and could be read in any sequence. All texts on the same 
level would eontain a very high pereentage of words in common and 
not as at present a 25 or 30 per cent relationship between one so- 
ealled elementary text and another. I quite realize some of the diffi- 
culties this entails and I know and appreciate at least some of the 
objections based either on real or sentimental grounds. It means that 
so far as the two-year course is concerned all reading texts must be 
either made to order or, if the regular short stories by French, Span- 
ish, Italian, or German authors are to be used, they must not only be 
simplified from the standpoint of vocabulary, but in many other 
ways as well. It will naturally be easier to provide the reading ma- 
terial on the 1000, 1500, and 2000 word-levels if it is definitely writ- 
ten with this end in view. It will be more difficult to bring an 
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original French story, for example, into line, but I believe it can 
be successfully done. 

Authors have not hesitated to construct reading material in books 
for beginners, but many people rightly feel that they want their 
classes to read some real French or German. A greater objection is 
with regard to what many consider mutilation of an author's work. 
They say that simplifieation and virtual re-writing of a foreign 
author's work will not only take the heart out of a story, but is 
ethically wrong as well Moreover, the reading course would then 
tend to become static. It would practically limit the reading to modi- 
fied texts of authors who have long since passed to their reward. One 
might easily enlarge upon these and other points. Ав a matter of 
fact, I would advocate this kind of simplified textual material only 
for the average pupil in the first two years of language study. If the 
foreign language is to be pursued for a longer period, there are a 
number of natural texts which, if selected with care, might well be 
read without recourse to modification. Undoubtedly one would then 
try to choose literary texts, so far as they are appropriate, that are 
nearer to our own times. 

I realize there is still further objection that many will raise. It is 
going to be difficult to keep constructed texts that have much factual 
content within the vocabulary range I have suggested. I am of course 
referring to reading material of the Kulturkunde type. Factual 
knowledge about a foreign people and small vocabulary do not read- 
ily go together. If we are not too ambitious, however, I believe some- 
thing worth while can be accomplished. It has already been found 
possible, partieularly in beginners' books, to provide reading about 
the foreign people whose language is being studied which employs a 
small vocabulary consisting of words of high frequency. The ma- 
terial will have to be kept simple as regards vocabulary and the facts 
easily assimilable as well, for there cannot be any detailed informa- 
tion or elaborate deseription. Much must be done by mere suggestion 
or referenee which the well-informed teacher can expand. A reading 
course, however, süch as I have in mind cannot, I feel sure, be suc- 
cessfully built round the central соге ‘‘France and the French," 
ete. The simplified narrative story must predominate. A factual ma- 
terial of this nature is regarded as essential, it should be assigned as 
reading to be done in English during the first two years. The time 
to push the reading of texts dealing specifically with Kulturkunde 
is during the third and fourth years. By that time, the maturer and 
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more highly seleeted pupils will have mastered the mechanies of 
direct reading and should be able to cope successfully with factual 
reading matter and the larger and, to a certain extent, more special- 
ized vocabulary. 

This plan of reading texts organized on the plateau basis is noth- 
ing new. You are undoubtedly aequainted with the series of English 
readers constructed by West on a somewhat different plan, with the 
work of Ogden and Palmer and, in French, with the simplified texts 
of Miss Eddy and others. They have shown that it is possible to offer 
pupils reading that is palatable even though the vocabulary range is 
narrow and largely confined to such words of highest frequency as 
have been determined by objective word counts. If there is any dif- 
ference in my plan, it is that there should be a concerted effort on 
the part of many authors and editors whose texts are handled by 
different publishers to have their output conform to the above-men- 
tioned prineiples. You will probably think it is a pipe-dream, that 
such coöperation is not only impossible but perhaps undesirable. 
Maybe! The fact remains, to my way of thinking, that there is no 
possible hope of finding a satisfactory solution of the reading prob- 
lem, so far as the elementary pupil is concerned, unless we afford 
him vocabulary relief and a great deal of it. 

The vocabulary problem, though fundamental, is only one step 
on the way towards simplification. If reading difficulties were sim- 
ply vocabulary difficulties, we should long since have devised a tech- 
nique that would have solved the problem. It is quite conceivable 
that a text may have a comparatively small vocabulary consisting 
of words of comparatively high frequency and yet be by no means 
easy. The great stumbling-block is that in connected speech there 
are so many, many thousands of possible syntactical combinations. 
Idiom lists whieh we fortunately possess will be helpful in this 
process of simplification, and naturally difficult sentence structure 
will often have to be modified. We are sorely in need of syntactical 
studies to tell us what are the most frequent construction patterns, 
the causes of reading snags, and what are for pupils difficult colloca- 
tions. No doubt it will also frequently be necessary, when a natural 
text is involved, to make some concessions with regard to the inclu- 
sion of certain words, for it will not be possible to exclude at times 
words that are on much higher levels. The story could not be told 
without them. But I believe they will be relatively few and will not 
violate the principle I have outlined. If necessary, help could al- 
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ways be given in the form of footnotes or even by interlinear trans- 
lation. Into these problems of detail I cannot go. Palmer, in a memo- 
randum entitled ‘‘The Grading and Simplifying of Literary Ma- 
terial’’ throws some light on the matter. 

Is it a confession of weakness and despair that we have to resort 
to manufactured and doctored reading even during the first two 
years of the foreign language courses! I do not know how you feel, 
but I for one should be contented if we could teach pupils to read 
with skill within the narrow range described. Surely the language 
study would then be of more real value to them than continuing 
with a kind of reading material that is obviously too difficult for 
them. 

I should now like to retrace my steps and speak about the be- 
ginners’ book from the standpoint of vocabulary. For while the 
gradation of texts from the points of view of vocabulary, structure, 
and thought will be of great help towards solving our difficulties, 
there will still be a need for a beginners’ book in which the language 
to be learned is more definitely organized than any reading text 
could or should be. To the mere novice the new language seems but 
a sea of words as yet uncharted; some arrangement then seems re- 
quired if the learner is not to flounder and ultimately sink. To 
change the figure of speech, one cannot expect the mere beginner to 
command a whole army at the outset. He must first learn how to con- 
trol squads of words and forms, to make them execute at first only 
simple evolutions. I do not believe that a pupil at first learns to read 
simply through reading. The amount and kind of organization will 
depend not only on the language to be studied but also upon the de- 
gree of skill deemed necessary to make for sound reading. And it is 
my opinion that we have much to learn before we solve these per- 
plexing problems. There is a great need of experimentation. For 
centuries now we have been very grammatically minded. It has been 
for the most part the tradition that the beginners' book should be 
closely tied to that body of knowledge, which, for lack of a better 
term, we loosely call grammar. As I know no better approach to 
suggest, I assume that the beginners’ book is a sort of camouflaged 
name for what used to be nearly always called a Grammar. As a 
matter of fact, we still so call it. 

I ean here deal only in the matter of vocabulary, which, up to the 
present time, has never been reasonably well settled as to its nature, 
its size, and the degree of control deemed necessary. Up to within 
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recent years each author has been a law unto himself when it came 
to the seleetion of words that were to be ineluded in his beginners’ 
book. He has picked them just as they came, as a well-known author 
assured me some years ago he had done. And we know the results of 
such random picking; the words common to a group of beginners' 
books is few. If, however, a reading course for the elementary stage 
should be developed along the lines I have indieated, we ought to 
make some headway towards solving the problem of the vocabulary 
of the beginners’ book in terms of the reading aim. 

In general, there are two fairly distinet types of beginners' books. 
The first is а compendium in which the author endeavors within а 
eomparatively brief compass to provide pupils with the language 
skill deemed necessary for the next, usually the reading, stage. It 
may of course contain some reading matter, but in relatively small 
amounts. It is in large measure a work book constructed along gram- 
matieal lines and containing a more or less elaborate machinery in 
the form of drills. The other type is a combined grammar and reader. 
If we think of our present state of affairs, relative to the reading 
aim, it would seem that the combination book has certain distinet 
advantages when it comes to correlating the vocabulary needed to 
afford adequate skill in the use of fundamental facts of grammar 
and that needed in reading. The author eould decide within what 
frequency range the words in his book should lie, and then select a 
definite number for special practice in the form of exercises. It 
would be a homogeneous vocabulary divided roughly into active and 
passive words. Where to draw the line between the two, and particu- 
larly how to determine the make-up of the active vocabulary, is by 
no means easy in a course which lays stress upon the oral means of 
approach to reading. 

There have been a number of criticisms made against the word 
lists published by the Foreign Language Study on the seore that 
they are defective as a basis for oral work; that environmental words 
are lacking among others equally important; that in general it was 
а reading list rather than an oral one. There are, I believe, just 
grounds for eritieism if oral work is to play a definite part in the 
foreign language method, as many are convinced it should. Yet in a 
suggested list of 1000 active German words, published in the March, 
1933, number of the GERMAN QUARTERLY, I was rather surprised to 
see how many of these could be found in other compiled reading lists, 
including the most defective, the Morgan-Kaeding German Word- 
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book published by the Study. To be sure, the eorrelation between 
the first 1000 words eontained in these lists and the active list just 
mentioned is not high. But if one checks this 1000 word active list 
against a larger figure, 2000, that I have suggested as the reading 
range, then the correlation is exeeedingly elose. Yet I must admit 
I am at present somewhat nonplussed when it eomes to finding a 
wholly satisfaetory solution of the aetive voeabulary problem in the 
beginners’ book. If recognition grammar were generally accepted as 
the best means to prepare for reading, no real diffieulties need arise. 
As I have said, a frequency list could form the basis of the entire 
reading course and from this the author could select important 
words for inelusion in the newer reeognition types of exereises now 
being exploited. But if the pupils are to be taught an active con- 
trol in which question and answer work, among other language exer- 
eises, are to play an important part in the development of that con- 
trol, then some additions will have to be made to the objective fre- 
quency lists. It was partly with this idea in mind that a eommittee 
was appointed by the Ameriean Association of Teachers of German 
to revise the original German Word-book; not only was it to remedy 
eertain glaring defeets in the original list, but it was, at the same 
time, to make certain concessions to the principle of frequency so as 
to meet the general demand for words useful for elassroom work in 
speaking. Similar eoneessions will undoubtedly have to be made in 
connection with the word lists for French and Spanish. 

I should not like to leave the impression with you that I advocate 
any slavish following of word lists in determining what words should 
be found in reading texts, intensive as well as extensive, especially 
for the elementary stage. I am by no means a stickler for the 100 per 
eent agreement between them and the frequency lists. But surely, 
frequency is a highly important factor in the selection of vocabulary. 
And if we tie the words of the successively read texts to some ac- 
eepted list, at the same time delimiting the range, we ean, if we want 
to, provide an abundanee of extensive reading even at a fairly low 
level, say of 1000 words. 

Sinee writing out this talk, I have begun to wonder whether I 
have not exaggerated the need for extensive reading during the first 
two years of the modern language course. I notice, for example, that 
in your syllabus only 85 pages of extensive reading are expected of 
French pupils during the entire second year. That strikes me as a 
very low figure. One is hardly justified in calling it extensive reading 
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even if some additional supplementary reading is done. This seems 
scarcely more than was done in years gone by. I may of course be 
wrong in thinking that more can be expected. 

Before elosing I should once more like to give very briefly the 
scheme I had in mind. The ideal combined grammar and reader 
would contain a vocabulary of about 1000 words, as far as possible 
those having the greatest frequeney. The reading material would con- 
sist of two types, the intensive and the extensive, developing side by 
side after the first few weeks of the course. The vocabulary of each 
passage of intensive reading would be utilized to the fullest extent 
and eombined with words used previously so as to provide a new 
and longer story that should be read with ease. Now and then one 
eould intreduce sparingly words that are to appear in a subsequent 
seleetion. As'the course proceeded, intensive reading would remain 
fairly constant as to amount; while extensive reading on the other 
hand should notably increase. The extensive reading proper, apart 
from that contained in the beginners’ book, would involve a total 
vocabulary of about 2000 different words. These texts might be con- 
strueted on a number of levels within the 2000 range, starting with 
1000, so that a pupil who had read three or four booklets at the ap- 
propriate level would be ready to eope successfully with the next 
higher. Finally, although I have seemingly advocated the simplifica- 
tion of original texts, it is my honest belief that we stand a better 
chance of success if the average pupil is taught during the first and 
second years to read textual material that is, in great measure, 
specially constructed for him, rather than simplified literary texts of 
foreign authors. 
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Waite Henrik Ibsen's influence on the generation of German dram- 
atists of the last decades of the nineteenth century is & matter 
of eommon knowledge, August Strindberg's contribution to more 
modern writers of drama in Germany is practically unknown in 
America. Even those crities who have attempted to interpret recent 
European drama to an English-speaking publie, however well in- 
formed they are as to the nature and extent of Ibsen's influence, 
give an inadequate and distorted pieture of Strindberg. They make, 
at best, but a superficial estimate of his dramas, whose aims they 
either misunderstand or misinterpret. In Germany, on the other 
hand, eritical opinion is clarifying and seems ready to assign to 
Strindberg the same position of importance for the German drama 
of the first decades of the twentieth century that Ibsen occupied in 
the years immediately preceding 1900. It seems by no means prema- 
ture, then, to make a plea in our country for a better understanding 
of the work of this outstanding Scandinavian genius. Naturally, this 
brief sketch can scareely expect to do justice to the most tragic figure 
in modern European literature and the greatest dramatist of his 
generation. It hopes, however, to make clear that August Strindberg 
must not be represented merely as an imitator of Ibsen, nor simply 
as one of the many forerunners of the naturalistic movement, but as 
a highly original genius, who became one of the main foreign influ- 
ences on the German drama of expressionism. 

When a literary manual publishes the commonplace comment 
that modern German drama was formed by Kleist and Büchner, 
Grabbe and Hebbel, Ibsen and Hauptmann, Strindberg and Wede- 
kind, we are struck by the fact that four of these dramatists, Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, Kleist, and Hebbel, have attracted international atten- 
tion, sometimes even out of proportion to their actual accomplish- 
ment, whereas the other four, Strindberg, Wedekind, Büchner, and 
Grabbe, have aroused little, or at least only belated, interest outside 
their own country. In the case of Strindberg, numerous circum- 
stances have stood in his way both at home and abroad. Prejudice, 
arising from the unfortunate conditions of his distraught life and 
his ineonstant and contradictory character, still blinds many of his 
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own countrymen to his importance as a creative artist. Moreover, 
the time has not seemed altogether ripe for intensive concern with 
certain biographical matters, inasmuch as several people, who are 
intimately involved, are still alive and some documents remain un- 
printed. As recently as 1921, a responsible, native eritie could ap- 
praise Strindberg research in Sweden as lamentably insignificant. 
Since this time, however, three important advances have been made. 
The colleeted works, edited by John Landquist, have appeared in 
complete form. After several attempts by others, a new biography 
by Erik Hedén now offers a fairly satisfactory introduction to 
Strindberg's tortured life, his complex personality and his rich and 
varied produetion. In two monumental volumes, dealing with more 
than sixty of Strindberg’s dramas in chronological sequence, Martin 
Lamm, after long years of careful labor, exploiting, for the first 
time, all available source material, presents results which offer new 
hope for Strindberg research in the future. 

Strindberg remains, nevertheless, a forbiddingly original writer, 
with whose work it is diffieult to become familiar. In addition to 
the handicap of a language not widely known outside his own coun- 
try, he offers further formidable difficulties for the foreign reader 
by his extraordinarily large, surprisingly varied, and exceedingly 
personal literary production. His very first important venture in 
the dramatic form is reminiscent of the revolutionary originality of 
Goethe. Before he was twenty-five years old, Goethe had become with 
his Gótz von Berlichingen, produced from 1771 to 1773, and based 
on Shakspere as a model, a pioneer of the German Storm and Stress 
movement. Strindberg, who was born in 1849, just a hundred years 
after Goethe, in 1872 completed the first prose version of his Master 
Olof, which, modelled on Shakspere and Goethe, was among the 
finest modern historieal dramas in the realistic manner, surpassing 
even Goethe’s Götz as a youthful performance. At the age of twenty- 
three, when Ibsen had not advanced much beyond his juvenile Cati- 
line, Strindberg, like young Goethe, had produced a surprisingly 
mature play, whieh impresses us today as the masterpiece of his 
early period, and which presently made him a leader in the litera- 
ture of his country. He soon deserted historical tragedy for more 
realistic drama and published in the late eighties of the century, 
exaetly a decade after Ibsen's social plays of contemporary Norwe- 
gian society, a series of uncompromising dramas in the naturalistie 
manner, among which The Father (1887), Miss Julia (1888), Com- 
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rades (1888), and Creditors (1890) are remembered. Not unlike 
Ibsen, who in 1887 turned to more mystic themes in Rosmersholm, 
Strindberg, again just a decade later, composed the first two parts 
of the allegorical play To Damascus (1897-98). From this work and 
the later symbolieal Dream Play (1902), most loved by Strindberg 
and commonly esteemed in Germany as his outstanding achievement, 
the German expressionistie drama developed. 

Between the composition of these two works, Strindberg had 
written the seasonal plays Advent (1899), Midsummer, and Easter 
(both 1901), the fairy plays The Crown Bride, and Swanwhite 
(both 1902) and the double tragedy The Dance of Death (1901), 
the most terrible of all his tragedies of marital misery, in which his 
earlier realism becomes dynamic, his characters demonic, and his 
gigantic marriage problem typical and eternal. The so-called cham- 
ber dramas, like The Ghost Sonata and The Pelican (both 1907), 
which were played in Strindberg’s own intimate theatre in Stock- 
holm, were instrumental in launching the little theatre movement. 
The long series of dramas from Swedish history, produced between 
1899 and 1908, which treat, among others, the nation’s great heroes 
—Gustav Vasa (1899), Gustav Adolf (1900), Carl XII (1901), of 
which the first is unquestionably the finest—make Strindberg ap- 
pear a revolutionary figure in the historical drama, as dominating 
as Hebbel had been fifty years before. A last confessional drama, 
The Great Highway (1909) as an epilogue, brings to a close his ex- 
tended list of plays, which even from this cursory sketch appear 
extremely diverse. In manner, these dramas are naturalistic, roman- 
tie, expressionistic. In treatment, they vary from verse to prose; in 
form, from brief one-act plays and short, intimate chamber dramas 
to long-drawn-out allegorical trilogies; in subject matter, from fairy 
stories and dream plays to historical tragedies, from medieval and 
modern mysteries to symbolic works of the most personal, revealing 
kind. 

Strindberg’s works are much more than Goethe’s ‘‘fragments of 
a great confession’’; his confessions are more shameless even than 
Rousseau’s. Most revelatory of writers, he is mainly interested in 
portraying his own self, a very protean, ever-changing self; now 
bourgeois, now bohemian, today monkish and mystic, tomorrow in- 
dulgent and diabolical, yet always theatrical and exhibitionistic. His 
rapid change of professions betrays his lack of steadfastness. Suc- 
cessively or even simultaneously, he is private tutor and student of 
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medicine, telegraph operator, librarian and chemist, actor, journal- 
ist, and poet. 

In this turbulent welter of contrasts one confliet stands out as 
dominant in his life and literary production and reveals itself in 
his works and in his face. Strindberg is the son of a servant, as the 
title of one of the autobiographieal books tells us, but also of a 
master. His hereditary disposition, as another volume of the same 
work informs us, prevented his becoming an aristocrat and also from 
eoming to terms with the people. His face has the high brow of a 
thinker and aristocrat, but the sensual lips and weak, receding chin 
of a slave. Such a brow could only scorn what such a mouth desired. 
In Strindberg’s life, intellect battles incessantly but inconclusively 
with passion. In his works he wavers between idealism and material- 
ism, individualism and socialism. His career, filled with this single 
overwhelming conflict, becomes a terrific struggle, never satisfac- 
torily resolved, which he prefers to represent in dramatic form. 

Unlike Goethe, who felt himself not born to be a tragic poet, 
because his nature was too conciliatory, and who achieved a happy 
and harmonious compromise which made his life seem the greatest 
of his works, Strindberg remains a titanic Faust to the end, torn by 
the two souls ever at war within his breast. This unresolved conflict 
makes his life and dramatic work tragic. Despite his dominant dual- 
ism, his uncontrolled subjectivity and his ardent desire for self- 
portrayal, he did not, like Goethe or his hero Tasso, resort to lyric 
verse to relate his suffering, but remained true to the drama, in 
which form he produced individual and characteristic works, essen- 
tially autobiographical and absolutely merciless in their self-castiga- 
tion, which impress the spectator by their immediacy of presentation 
as an eruption of vital forces. Strindberg regarded himself first and 
foremost as a dramatist, and considered the writing of dramas his 
main life work. More than half of his voluminous production is, ac- 
cordingly, in the form of drama, which seemed most natural for him, 
and his epoch-making plays will surely remain his most permanent 
contribution to posterity. 

Confronted by literary production so comprehensive and diverse, 
so surprising and personal, so troubled and indisereet, foreign erities 
at first, not unnaturally, floundered in helpless confusion. The gen- 
eral public still finds Strindberg’s dramas disturbed and difficult to 
follow and his development disorderly, especially when compared to 
the methodical manner of production and the measured accomplish- 
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ment of his Norwegian contemporary, Ibsen. Although he is richer 
in creative power than this grandiose rival, Strindberg has been in 
gencral less influential, because he is less regular, less orderly, and 
less rational. Ibsen never tires of stressing his own thoroughly con- 
secutive development, the unity of his ideas and their gradual evolu- 
tion, and of representing his entire production as one continuous, 
connected whole. After Pillars of Society, he produces a new drama 
every two years with almost uncanny regularity. All his later works, 
appearing with elocklike precision, are arranged in a neat series, 
with each individual drama carefully composed and beautifully pro- 
portioned, easily comprehensible to a mature mind and clearly re- 
lated to his work as a whole. Strindberg, on the eontrary, publishes 
no literary products for the five years from 1892 to 1897, and then 
startles us in the following five years, from 1897 to 1902, with no 
less than eighteen different dramas. This brilliant discharge of dra- 
matic fireworks, after several dark and dormant years, makes his 
erratic productivity seem volcanic. ‘‘Ibsen worked with the grinding 
deliberation of a glacier; Strindberg wrought with the quick, fiery 
leap of a hungry flame.’’ The two may be compared as Holbein and 
Grünewald, as Epimetheus and Prometheus, as plastie art or archi- 
tecture contrasted with melody and music. Ibsen with his rational 
sense of form is analytical, finite, Apollonian; Strindberg with his 
irrational desire for self expression is synthetic, cosmic, Dionysian. 

The transition from Ibsen to Strindberg, like the transition from 
Hauptmann to Wedekind, impresses a German critie as the turn 
from the objective to the subjective, from things to people, from ob- 
servation of reality to stylized convention, from sharp perception 
of the finite to confused, cosmic chaos. Ibsen championed the cause 
of woman, Strindberg endeavored to make out a case for man in 
the battle of love-hatred between the sexes. An Austrian contem- 
porary of the two finds the following difference between them: 
Ibsen seems a logical, objective, earnest, severe, uncomfortable, and 
uncompromising, somewhat pedantic schoolmaster, teaching human- 
ity his own special field, psychology. The world was forced to attend 
to this teacher and to undergo rigorous training under his direction. 
Once having learned its lesson, however, humanity has outgrown 
his insipid school. Strindberg, on the other hand, is the titanic 
genius, who, like a brilliant constellation, although distant and un- 
intelligible, illumines with his rays and invigorates the whole of 
humanity. He does not teach; he compels, in inconsiderate manner, 
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perhaps even with destructive effect. The world, therefore, after 
having been slowly educated by Ibsen, now turns for its own edifi- 
cation voluntarily to Strindberg. 

However fanciful this comparison sounds, the fact remains that 
the Germans have acted in accordance with its sentiments. More 
than any other country Germany has embraced Strindberg and his 
dramas, discovering in them that curious organic combination of 
fantastic imagination and sordid realism, which seems to many the 
fundamental characteristic of the Scandinavian nature. Before his 
death, Strindberg was known in Germany, as also more eursorily in 
the rest of Europe, primarily from the production of his naturalistic 
dramas hostile to women. In the seasons of 1913-14 and 1914-15, 
directly after his death, no less than 24 of his dramas were played 
in 62 German cities, with a total of 1035 performances, The number 
of performances increased in the following war years so that Ger- 
many, which plays Shakspere more often than England, Ibsen more 
often than Norway, Strindberg more often than Sweden, produced 
Strindberg more frequently than any German dramatist during the 
years 1914 to 1920. Productions of Strindberg plays during this 
period by Max Reinhardt at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin made 
as deep an impression on the public as the cycle of Ibsen plays, pro- 
duced at the Berlin Lessing Theater by Otto Brahm, a decade or so 
earlier. 

Indeed, the world war seemed to awaken the Germans to a real- 
ization of the significance of Strindberg’s later symbolical dramas. 
Before the war, Strindberg had been one of several foreign influ- 
ences on German naturalistic drama. During the war and directly 
after, his more mature dramas, like То Damascus and The Dream 
Play, became the most important single models for the dramatic ex- 
pressionism current in the second decade of the new century. As 
the naturalists in the cighties had chosen to imitate the dramas of 
Ibsen’s middle period, disregarding for their purposes the rest of 
his production, so the expressionists from 1910 to 1920 elected to 
follow, of all Strindberg’s numerous works, the later symbolical 
plays. They were selective also in the elements in these dramas, 
which they singled out to serve as their models. They overlooked the 
fundamental element of autobiographical reality, on which Strind- 
berg’s allegorical dramas were based, apparently caring less for this 
content of concrete detail than for the unreal, irrational character 
of the entire composition. The emphasis on the stormy expression 
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of personal feeling appealed to them more than the incorporation 
of individual elements of Strindberg's own life in his original and 
compelling dramatic creations. 

These German expressionists, therefore, made a personal and 
somewhat perverted interpretation of their model Strindberg, simi- 
lar to that which the Storm and Stress dramatists had made of 
Shakspere, the early German romanticists of Fichte, the later neo- 
romanticists of Nietzsche. Ibsen’s influence, because of the resound- 
ing moral pronouncements of his dramas, had been ethical in nature; 
Strindberg’s, based on expression of pure feeling, was more ssthetic 
in character, but even deeper than Ibsen’s on the younger genera- 
tion, despite the fact that Ibsen was much more at home in Germany 
and more firmly established in the German theatre. With the firm, 
architectonic framework of his dramas of debate, and his burning 
desire to reconstruct the social order, Ibsen had been the ancestor 
of naturalism. Now Strindberg, with the delicate, musical melodies 
of his symbolical dream plays, and their veiled but annihilating de- 
structive power, becomes the progenitor of dramatic expressionism 
in Germany. 

Strindberg’s dramas, like Hauptmann’s, proceeding from the 
rational to the irrational, from naturalism to symbolism, from social- 
ism to individualism, from science and religious agnosticism to ro- 
mantic mysticism and faith, turning from the bright light of day 
to the night-sides of nature, from the treatment of living men and 
women to concern with unreal spectres and spooks, become symbols 
of the development of the drama during this era. Strindberg pre- 
cedes Hauptmann in this progression and advances beyond him, 
when he grows from moral indifference to the moralizing piety of 
his last years. The two souls warring in Strindberg’s breast reflect 
the characteristic dualism of his time and, in their struggle for de- 
velopment, represent the chaotic, nervous world of 1900. The story 
of his life, as related in his writings, seems to disclose not merely 
his personal suffering, but that of an entire generation. His complete 
works accordingly impress some German critics as a history of the 
main literary currents of the period from 1880 to 1920, as a general 
metaphysical summary of the spirit of the time. As the decade from 
1880 to 1890, dominated by the ideas of socialism and the principles 
of naturalism in literature, seems the age of Zola, and the decade 
from 1890 to 1900, influenced by the ideal of the superman, reflected 
in the verses of neo-romantic poets, seems the age of Nietzsche, so the 
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decade from 1910 to 1920, wavering between socialism and the super- 
man, between natural science and mystic thought, and bringing into 
being the drama of expressionism, appears preeminently to be the 
age of Strindberg. Taken together as the two most independent, 
powerful, and influential personalities dominating these decades, 
Nietzsche and Strindberg may be said to furnish a cross-section of 
European cultural life at the close of the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 

Most American criticism of European drama, still too much dom- 
inated by the movement of naturalism, has so far failed to realize 
the importance of Strindberg’s dramatic expressionism. Such erities 
find ‘‘the heart of Strindberg’s immense productivity in his natural- 
istic period,’’ and esteem him as ‘‘the most distinctive naturalist 
which the modern dramatic movement has furnished.’’ Recently, 
however, sharper critical sense has discovered in him ‘‘the father 
of German expressionism’’ and diagnosed his To Damascus as the 
‘‘Mutterzelle des expressionistischen Dramas.’’ As his preface to 
Miss Julia in 1888 is considered one of the most important of the 
theoretical programmes of the movement of naturalism, so his much 
briefer foreword to The Dream Play in 1902 must be appraised as 
an embryo from which developed many of the main tenets of the 
expressionistic drama. In the decade or so separating these works, 
Strindberg gradually turned from portrayal of the finite and real 
to the infinite and eternal, from the logical world of everyday fact 
to the dream world of the imagination, dominated by poetic miracles 
and religious mysticism. He rejected the photographic reproduction 
of reality fostered by naturalism, forming his later confessional 
dramas from dreams, visions, premonitions, which, originally based 
on his own inner personal experiences, are now to become symbols 
for all men and all time. 

The three parts of his powerful but fantastic trilogy To Da- 
mascus represent as a passion the several stations of the suffering of 
the poet, in scenes arranged in the contrapuntal manner. There is 
none of the architectonic structure, characteristic of the old style 
drama, with its ascending action working up to a climax, followed 
by descending action leading down to the catastrophe. Instead the 
scenes in the first part after the central scene, return in reverse 
order to the original point of departure, completing the circle. In 
The Dream Play, as the title implies, the world of reality is deserted 
for the realm of dreams and all connection with laws of cause and 
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effect, normally functioning in life, is consciously destroyed. The 
foreword informs us that ‘‘anything may happen; everything is pos- 
sible and probable. Time and space do not exist. On an insignificant 
background of reality, imagination designs and embroiders novel 
patterns: a medley of memories, experiences, free fancies, absurdi- 
ties, and improvisations. The characters split, double, multiply, van- 
: ish, solidify, blur, elarify.’’ From this drama of dreams, in which 
“there are no secrets, no incongruities, no scruples, no laws,” 
Strindberg arrives in his chamber dramas, a decade later, to a form 
of representation in which all reality is a mere outer mask that the 
poet removes in order to peer behind into the innermost recesses of 
the human heart. 

The elements of expressionism which Strindberg develops in this 
new form of drama, which he felt to be his own invention, are not 
difficult to discover and enumerate. He spurns objective description 
of reality, preferring instead the portrayal of subjective, psycholog- 
ical states. The figures appearing on the scene are merely different 
manifestations of his own spirit, reflections of his character, "7 Aus- 
strahlungen seines Ichs.’’ All the actors in To Damascus, for ex- 
ample, are projections from the mind of the one main character, 
“The Unknown,” the poet Strindberg himself, who indulges in a 
long, lyric monologue of a metaphysical import, meant to mirror his 
mind and emotion as affected by various unreal and visionary situa- 
tions. The drama is really in the soul of the poet, as also in The 
Dream Play, which impresses one critic as ‘‘das größte metaphys- 
ische Drama, das die Weltliteratur seit Calderón aufzuweisen hat,’’ 
and spurs another to observe ‘‘ein Ich ist hier fast restlos Kuntswelt 
geworden.'' Together with this personal and subjective view of the 
world and its problems in which details of reality are transformed 
into symbols, is the tendeney to make individuals into types, to 
expand the artist's ego to the universe, to let the poet represent hu- 
manity. In these expressionistie plays, Strindberg puts on the stage 
not specific individuals, but primitive types, unknown and unnamed, 
except as ‘‘The Unknown’’ and ‘‘The Lady.'' These two confront 
one another, not as a definite man and a definite woman, but simply 
as man and woman in the primordial and eternal battle of love- 
hatred between the sexes. 

In general, Strindberg’s men and women, resembling their crea- 
tor in temperament, tend to go to emotional extremes; weak people 
are supine, wicked wretches the very incarnation of evil. The indi- 
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vidual details of their character are not only authentic but even auto- 
biographical, yet the effect of the entire composition is that of 
diabolieal earieature. This subjective desire for exaggerated self- 
expression had very early absorbed Strindberg's interest. Beginning 
to paint with bohemian artists in Stockholm on his return as a 
young man from Upsala, he felt ‘‘one should give expression to one’s 
inner feeling and not depict mere sticks and stones which are mean- 
ingless in themselves till they have passed through the alembic of 
a pereipient mind." He admired the artists who did not ‘‘make 
studies out of doors, but painted at home from their memory and 
imagination." Similarly, Matthias Grünewald, for example, some- 
what akin to Strindberg in temperament and resembling him in the 
exaggerated art of expressionism, achieves by emotional distortion 
some of the overwhelming effects of his impressive Isenheim Altar. 
Such exaggeration and distortion of salient features, characteristic 
for expressionistic art in general and for Strindberg’s work in par- 
ticular, is dangerous except when inspired by personal experi- 
ence. It usually becomes successful only when employed by an artis- 
tie genius, like Griinewald or Strindberg, at the climax of his crea- 
tive career. Only when practiced by a poet of truly cosmic propor- 
tions and metaphysical mind like Strindberg, can such expression- 
istie art present a higher revelation than could be produced by 
adherence to law and logic. Lesser artists, merely imitating the 
manner but not possessed of the necessary talent and appropriate 
temperament, either make compromises or go to pieces, when they 
attempt metaphysical dramas, modelled on Strindberg’s visionary, 
symbolical plays. 

Nevertheless, Strindberg’s two dramas, То Damascus and The 
Dream Play, become the formal models for younger German expres- 
sionistie dramatists, who tried, like Reinhard Johannes Sorge in 
his Bettler, the first drama of the new movement in Germany, to 
represent the inner struggle and passion of a tormented soul in its 
search for God. Although the essential, autobiographical content 
which makes Strindberg’s dramas unique, eould not be imitated, 
the confessional character of such unreserved, personal documents 
had a tremendous influence on the younger German dramatists, re- 
minding us of the effect of Rousseau’s writings on the dramas of 
the German Storm and Stress movement. As Ibsen and Hauptmann, 
with their dramas objectively reproducing the circumstances of 
other people, dropped from the scene, Strindberg, and together with 
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him, Wedekind, with their new dramatic method of giving expres- 
sion to their own personal emotion, came to the fore. Wedekind, like 
Strindberg, earlier appraised as a naturalist, now impresses en- 
lightened erities as a forerunner of a revolt against realism, as a 
pioneer and prophet of expressionism. Differing from Strindberg as 
much as Nietzsche from Wagner, Dionysus from Christ, Wedekind 
was considered by the new dramatists not as a contrast but as a 
continuation of Strindberg. Together, these two become the models 
whom the expressionistie dramatists sought to imitate; Wedekind 
supplying the intelleetual and moralizing elements, Strindberg and 
Büchner, whose dramas were revived at this time, furnishing the 
religious and metaphysical components. 

These men employed a dramatie method which differed from 
their more conventional predecessors. The dramas of Lessing, 
Goethe, or Schiller, Kleist, Hebbel, or Ibsen, deal with the deeds 
in the life of а hero whose individual will brings him into confliet 
with a moral law, from which original transgression his destiny 
develops. From his tragie fate there emerges vietoriously at the 
close of the drama a triumphant idea, meant to impress the spectator 
as an immutable moral truth. Goethe's Faust, Tasso, and Thoas, 
Schiller’s Karl Moor, Don Carlos, and Wilhelm Tell, Kleist's Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg, Hebbel's Agnes Bernauer come to mind as 
examples. Ibsen even designates ‘‘the pillars of society’’ in a final re- 
sounding line in his of that title. In the newer drama of expressionism 
the opposite practice prevails. Beginning with a maxim or moral, well 
known and well received, widely preached, if not always widely prac- 
tised, the more modern dramatist makes it his problem to discover 
whether this established principle should be accepted in the tradition- 
al manner or rejected, conditionally or entire. In Goering’s See- 
Schlacht or Kaiser's Bürger von Calais, to select two examples, the 
various characters react favorably to the generally recognized prin- 
eiples of behavior demanded by the ideas of patriotism and sacrifice. 
In Hasenclever’s Der Sohn, Unruh's Ein Geschlecht, Kornfeld's 
Legende, on the other hand, some of the traditional relationships of 
family and society are not merely queried by the characters, but in 
part spurned. 

The distinctive trait of the new dramatie treatment is the at- 
titude of challenge to traditional tenets, inherited moral values, 
eonventional demands and duties Here Strindberg is the first of 
the moderns who does not simply, like Ibsen in his dramas, sit in 
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judgment on society and himself, but flings & defiant challenge to 
the world and its order, inspecting both the judge and the judged, 
appearing as both prosecutor and defendant. Strindberg's main 
problem is marriage. He examines the evidence, analyzes the re- 
lations of man and woman, exposes the difficulties involved and 
presents the results arrived at. Strindberg's conclusion, subjective- 
ly colored and placing the blame in the main on woman, may be 
unfortunate, but the fact remains that, for the first time, he em- 
ploys this new dramatie method of approach. Wedekind's main 
object of attack was bourgeois society, of which he appears, in the 
popular mind, as the sardonie foe, just as Strindberg lives in 
memory as the enemy of woman. Wedekind was no less limited 
than Strindberg by temperament and personality and the solution 
of the world's problems by these two dramatists must not, even 
by their admirers, be considered final. 

Still less lasting solace comes from the vague hope, which is 
all the younger German expressionists apparently have to set up 
in place of the accepted values that their delight in iconoclasm has 
destroyed. We may even speculate during the present economic de- 
pression, for example, whether man would be more free or happy 
as a farmer, tilling the soil, than if he remained a factory slave, 
as depieted in the two parts of Georg Kaiser's drama, Gas. None 
the less, critics in general agree that these younger expressionistic 
dramatists must be commended for the resolute manner in which 
they attempt to thrust their mind to the tragie meaning behind the 
mask of events, to penetrate through the conerete phenomena of 
an external world to discover an eternal, if abstract idea they can 
present, ‘‘to strike downward, with the roots of their imagination, 
into the depths of chaos underlying eosmos.’’ Their models, Strind- 
berg and Wedekind must similarly be acclaimed, despite short- 
eomings arising from their characters and inevitable in all novel 
production, as the original sponsors of the new expressionistic 
drama. The historian of German drama must learn to accept as 
essentially correct two sequences: Ibsen, Hauptmann, the drama of 
naturalism and Strindberg, Wedekind, the drama of expressionism. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ENROLLMENT IN GERMAN IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
HARRY W. PFUND 


In Aren, of this year a survey was undertaken by the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation from its headquarters in Philadelphia 
of the enrollment in German courses at the universities and colleges 
throughout the United States during the academic years 1931-32 
and 1932-33. 

Representatives of the German departments of some 600 institu- 
tions were circularized and were requested to give figures for which- 
ever semester of the academic year seemed more representative. The 
officers of the Foundation felt it to be their duty now more than ever 
to point out both in this eountry and abroad the important part 
which the study of the German language and literature plays in 
the college course of the American undergraduate. While the enroll- 
ment figures for the two years were the only specific thing asked in 
this brief questionnaire, it was stated that additional data, such as 
the percentage of the entire student body taking German, the num- 
ber of graduate students, the outlook for the future, etc., were wel- 
come, Replies were received from 329 institutions with a total en- 
rollment in German of 53,953 students during 1932-33. Inereases 
over 1931-32 were reported by 172 colleges with a gain of 4436. 
Deereases were reported by 120 colleges with a fall in German 
enrollment of 2877 students. This means for the 293 colleges in 
question a net gain in enrollment of 1559 students or slightly more 
than 3 per cent over and above the figures for 1931-32. In the face 
of many adverse reports which have been reaching us from some 
quarters, these figures are encouraging. They corroborate the gen- 
eral evidence that interest in German has been growing slowly but 
steadily at the colleges since the war. 

Fifteen colleges reported the same figures for the year just 
closed as for the preceding year. Another group of 14 colleges gave 
only the figures for 1932-33, while for some reason one institution 
gave only figures for 1931.32. Five colleges stated that they do not 
offer German. Two of these are in Mississippi, one in Ohio, one in 
Nebraska, and one in Georgia. А college in Mississippi has discon- 
tinued German this year because of economic conditions; another, 
in Kansas, does not offer it this year. At several institutions the 
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number of courses has been curtailed and in some smaller institu- 
tions the very existence of the German department appears to be 
threatened by stringent economy measures. Twenty-seven institu- 
tions reported that the decline in the number of students during the 
past year was due to a drop in the entire enrollment of the school. 
Frequently the German department showed a proportionate increase 
in spite of the fact that its figures were actually lower. Curricular 
changes of various kinds were given as the main factor in the decline 
by 13 institutions. The lack of German instruction in the high schools 
of the state or the vicinity was mentioned as a hindrance to an ex- 
pansion in the study of German in 6 institutions. Seven institutions 
mentioned that the policy of the present government in Germany 
was arousing or threatened to arouse renewed anti-German preju- 
dice. Two of these were in Ohio, one in Maine, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, and New Mexico respectively. 

It was heartening to learn from no less than 45 institutions that 
they consider the outlook for German to be good, despite the times. 
Hope was expressed either for an increase in actual numbers or for 
a development of the department through the introduction of new 
courses. Several institutions report a larger enrollment in German 
than in French. In one important case the institution is located in 
& part of the country that has no German settlements or traditions. 
Five colleges reported that they had reintroduced German during 
the past year. 

Substantial inereases among the large institutions are reported 
by the University of California, Hunter College, the University of 
Nebraska, the College of the City of New York, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State College, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, Stanford University, the University of Ten- 
nessee, and Yale University. The University of Wisconsin announces 
an enrollment of 27 graduate students in Germanies, Stanford Uni- 
versity boasts of 21. Yale University reports 64 graduate course 
elections. 

From older records of the Foundation, we are able to furnish 
a comparative table showing the enrollment in German over a 
greater period of time, in some cases from 1914 down to the present 
day. 

It will be noticed that statisties for 1930-31 are generally lacking, 
as they were not requested in the earlier survey made by Dr. Ernst 
Jockers for the Foundation nor in the recent survey. 

Of the 35 colleges and universities in the above table, for which 
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Statistics for 1914 were available, 16 had reached or surpassed the 
1914 enrollment in 1932-33. Of the 47 institutions giving statistics 
from 1920-21 on, 15 show a steady increase up to and including 
1932-33, while 31 (including the preceding) show a steady increase 
up to and including 1928-29. 

In eonclusion it may prove interesting to furnish a list of some 
of those institutions where the percentage enrollment of the student 
body in German is 30 per cent or higher. It must be borne in mind, 
of course, that in many cases striet language requirements explain 
the unusual showing. 


TABLE II.—PznRcENTAGE or STUDENT Ворт Taxına German 1932-33 


College 


Marietta College 
*Wabash College 
University of Buffalo 
(The College) 
St. John’s College 
(Maryland) 
*Oberlin College 
*Hartwick College 
*Hiram College 
*Bethel College 
Calvin College 
*Carleton College 
St. Olaf College 
*St. Stephen's College 
*Ursinus College 
*Bryn Mawr College 


Dickinson College 
Haverford College 

Wagner College 

Wesleyan University 

Clark University 

*Trinity College (Conn.) 
*Hunter College 

*Moravian College for Women 
*Hamilton College 
*Reed College 

Hope College (Mich.) 
Gettysburg College 
*Amherst College 
McKendree College 

St. John's University (Minn.) 
Baldwin- Wallace College 
LaSalle College 


* Estimate. 


Most colleges show a much larger participation in elementary 
and first-year German than before the war. A mere increase in num- 
bers should not be a complete cause for satisfaction, unless the num- 
ber of students in advanced courses also indicates a steady increase. 
It cannot be stressed enough how important it is that the burden of 
teaching elementary German be shifted more and more to the high 
and preparatory schools, where it properly belongs. It is here that 
effective pressure should be brought to bear by college and university 
authorities and by educators in general throughout the land. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


REVIEWS 


Arthur Burkhard, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. The Style and the 
Man. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 


©. F. Meyer, for so many years of his life a groping soul, eventu- 
ally surprised his acquaintances by becoming a famous author. Over- 
shadowed by a threat of insanity, seemingly not endowed with the 
strength of character or with the singleness of purpose out of which 
great works grow, he nevertheless achieved real distinetion, even 
leadership, as a poet and a novelist. By every token, it should not 
have been. And for half a century the world of letters has been 
puzzling over the explanation. 

If the seeret of Meyer’s art is to be diseovered by analyzing his 
style, this book by Burkhard, summating the eritieal opinion of a 
generation, should give one the key. Of its four ehapters the first 
three deal with Meyer's ambition to eliminate from his writing 
everything that did not comport with his ideal of the ‘‘grand style 
and manner’’: how he chose heroie themes and powerful figures 
from unusual periods of European history, how he keyed his lan- 
guage, as it were, to the royal purple, giving preference to those ad- 
jectives, verbs, and nouns that enhance this atmosphere, and how he 
used action to tell his story. The last chapter seeks to answer the 
question why Meyer had such an ideal. 

Sinee major diseussions of Meyer have been confined to Switzer- 
land and her immediate neighbors, the author of this first important 
treatment in English had an open field in whieh to interpret the 
great Swiss author to а new publie as he saw fit. It is questionable 
whether he took the most effective way. Stilstudien are so useful as 
themes for the doetorate that it is surprising that the professors do 
not leave them to those whom they are training in careful, meticulous 
accumulation and codrdination of discoverable facts. To be sure, 
this study in the hands of a student would not have been done во 
well, would not show the Belesenheit and erudition with which Pro- 
fessor Burkhard has weighted it. But the Professor, when he eventu- 
ally came to give us the benefit of his extensive knowledge of Meyer, 
would have eseaped the criticism of having produced a glorified dis- 
sertation. One hundred sixty pages of text, about a fourth of which 
consists of examples from Meyer’s works and letters, all fortified by 
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a stockade of notes that run well over a thousand. Can this be the 
key with which to unlock Meyer’s treasure house? 

This question is justifiable, and particularly in the case of Meyer. 
“Le style, c’est l'homme méme,’’ is the first premise of Burkhard's 
argument. If this bit of Gallieism means anything, it seems to be 
tantamount to saying that a man puts himself into his style, and it 
implies that to get at the man we have but to dissolve the style into 
its rudiments. This doesn't help much. Which self does the artist 
put into his work? Burkhard finds two Meyers at work on the stories. 
But what of the other sides of this complieated personality that are 
not to be detected in the tangible components of what we call style? 

But even assuming that style is that comprehensive thing into 
which a whole personality ean be packed, that style and the man are 
equatable, I am still of the opinion that the equation defies solution. 
We ean take an artist's work apart, and there is no reason why we 
should not, so long as it is interesting and instruetive to do so. But 
we should never flatter ourselves that we have the man in those 
pieces. That error ean be left to his mere imitators, who fatuously 
put the jigsaw puzzle together and are astonished that the sum of 
the parts does not equal the whole. Something escapes in analysis. 
Fortunately, the element of ereative ability, like the secret of the 
living cell, has thus far eluded formulization. Any intelligent reader 
ean see what Meyer has done, but no one, not even Professor Burk- 
hard, has told us just what made him do it and why the thing comes 
alive in his hands. In addition to the one instance of Geibel’s Brun- 
hild that Burkhard cites we can recall many examples of ambitious 
attempts by German authors great and small to catch the glory, the 
glamor, if you will, of great characters of the past. Why did Meyer 
succeed where they failed? Style analysis can no more explain that 
than it ean furnish the reason for the telltale fact that ** Meyer pro- 
duced stories which stand as excellent examples of polished prose 
such as Paul Heyse and his contemporaries of the Munich school 
tried but failed to achieve, and whieh have remained to serve as 
models in our day for such distinguished stylists in contemporary 
German literature as Wilhelm Schäfer, Ricarda Huch, and Thomas 
Mann.” 

Huen W. PUCKETT 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature, by James Boyd, М.А., 
B.Litt. (Oxon), Ph.D. (Heidelberg). Reader in German in the 
University of Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1932, 
310 pp. 

This book, published in excellent form, represents years of de- 
tailed study. The author states in the Preface the purpose of the 
material presented: ‘‘The object of the book is to give a complete 
summary of Goethe's English reading, or, as his countrymen term it, 
his 'Belesenheit.' . . . [My object has been] merely to trace the ex- 
tent of his reading through its effects. I have also given his views 
concerning the authors with whom he was acquainted and his es- 
timate of each individual work he read.’’ Dr. Boyd recalls Goethe’s 
early studies of English in Frankfort, Leipzig, and later in Strass- 
burg, under Herder's influenee, and then emphasizes ''Goethe's 
penetrating study of English in Weimar,” which was responsible 
“for the true and accurate insight he obtained into the spirit of 
English Literature.'' 

The first seventy-nine pages of the book (Chapter I) are given 
to a discussion of Goethe's study of ‘‘Shakespeare.’’ There are 
twenty-nine plays, which have been thoroughly studied and com- 
mented on, and each of which seems to have exerted direet influence 
on some lines of Goethe. This conclusion is reached: "7" Looking back 
over his long life, over years of work and literary production un- 
equaled in modern times, Goethe recognized that, though he had 
drawn inspiration from his own native soil, though he had, as he said, 
absorbed whatever was good and true in the arts of other nations, to 
Shakespeare he owed his main debt of gratitude; for without his 
influence he would never have been the poet he was. He acknowl- 
edges his debt on many occasions.’’ 

** Shakespeare's Predecessors and Contemporaries’’ are taken up 
in Chapter II. Goethe read and commented on the following: Roger 
Bacon, Francis Bacon, Christopher Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Robert Greene, and George Gascoigne. Concerning 
Goethe’s knowledge of Marlowe’s Faustus, Boyd draws this con- 
clusion: ‘‘Though we find no earlier allusion to Marlowe’s Faustus 
in any of Goethe’s writings, we cannot be convinced that he was al- 
together unacquainted with it before 1818’’—however he concedes 
no direct influence, for he closes the statement with the words: 
*"That there are certain resemblances between Goethe’s and Mar- 
lowe’s Fausts does not at all prove that Goethe had been influ- 
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enced by Marlowe's work, or even that he knew it ; the resemblances 
may be accounted for by the fact that both dramas had the same 
legends as their source.’’ 

Among the ‘Writers of the Seventeenth Century” (Chapter 
IIT), greatest space is given to Milton and Isaae Newton. Milton was 
read by Goethe both in translation and in the original and ''there are 
sections of Goethe's works which bear unmistakable evidence of the 
influence of Milton." Boyd feels that Goethe was led from pure 
literature to scientifie speculation through his immersion in New- 
ton’s works, although he repeatedly refers to the fallacy of New- 
ton's theories. There is a long list of names of writers of this period 
with whose works Goethe seemed to be well aequainted. 

The amount of reading done and the knowledge displayed by 
Goethe, in the ‘‘ Writers of the Eighteenth Century’’ (Chapter IV), 
is truly astounding, when one considers the busy life he led. Much 
attention is given to Oliver Goldsmith, Laurenee Sterne, Ossian, 
Samuel Richardson, Percy’s Reliques; one page each to Smollett, 
Pope, Samuel Johnson, Fielding, Addison, Swift, and Young, show- 
ing that the works of these men were more than mere names to 
Goethe. He also read some of the works of Gray, Thomson, Defoe, 
Shaftesbury, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

To the fifth Chapter, ‘Гога Byron,” sixty-three pages are de- 
voted; more space than is given to any other writer, except Shake- 
speare, or to any entire century. Asa reason for this, Boyd states, ‘‘In 
Goethe's life there were three distinet periods, during which he was 
influeneed by three great contemporaries—Herder, Schiller, and 
Byron.. . . Of all the English writers with whose works he became 
acquainted from now up till his death in 1832, Byron was the one 
who had most immediate appeal, and who retained his interest most 
consistently, . . . during the next few years we find him continually 
making inquiries concerning Byron's life and character, eagerly 
reading every book or article which was likely to give him any in- 
timate knowledge of this strange poet. . .. As time passed, Goethe’s 
interest and admiration increased rather than diminished." Boyd 
believes that Byron's love of freedom was the characteristic which 
attraeted Goethe. From 1816 on, he read nearly everything which 
Byron produced. Byron's influence was most obvious in the third 
act of Faust II, which is ‘‘essentially a memorial to Byron."' 

“Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle” are discussed in Chap- 
ter VI, giving eighteen pages to Scott and twenty-nine to Carlyle. 
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Goethe’s interest and friendship for Carlyle began in 1824 and for 
Seott in 1825. Both of these men acted as pioneers in introdueing 
Goethe to English readers. Goethe read a large number of Seott's 
works, and while he always considered Waverly as his greatest work, 
he was more interested in Seott's Life of Napoleon, which, of course, 
had eontemporary interest for him. In the last year of his life he 
was reading Ivanhoe. Carlyle’s original works did not appear until 
after 1832; thus Goethe's knowledge of Carlyle was as a translator, 
eritie, and reviewer. 

As far as concerns ‘‘Other Writers of the Nineteenth Century"' 
(Chapter VII), we find that Goethe was reading some of the works 
of Robert Burns, C. R. Maturin, Thomas Moore, Lord Nelson, Lady 
Sidney Morgan, and Thomas Hood. Of Ameriean writers, he read at 
least six novels of James Fenimore Cooper, with keen interest, and 
the Sketch Book and Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus by 
Washington Irving. It is rather interesting to note that he seems to 
have known practically nothing of the writings of William Cowper, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Shelley (ex- 
cept his translations of parts of Faust). 

‘Minor Writers of the Eighteenth Century’’ (Appendix I), is 
interesting, as showing Goethe’s contact with many of the English 
scientific books and treatises which appeared during those years: 
botany, minerology, meteorology, physics, colors, theories of light, 
opties, as well as philosophy, and Benjamin Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography. 

The Appendix II, ‘‘Minor Writers of the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
presents a long list of histories of many lands, and a very long list 
of books of travel, including China, Abyssinia, Africa, Jamaica, 
Peru, Canada, Greenland, Persia, Siberia. All of these and many 
others were read in English and comments or notes made on them. 

‘English Journals" (Appendix III), mentions a long list of 
English and Seoteh magazines and journals which were regularly 
and earefully read. 

When one finishes the entire compilation here assembled by Dr. 
Boyd, one feels that there were few writers and scholars of that 
period, even Englishmen, who were more intimately in touch with 
the literary trend of the time, than was Goethe. When it is remem- 
bered that he was also reading many French books, histories and 
plays, and that he was in constant contact with the literary produe- 
tions of Germany, this feeling is intensified. This book is but an 
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added proof of Goethe’s knowledge of Weltliteratur, for the recog- 
nition of which he was the first and leading exponent. 

Dr. Boyd has done a thorough and fine piece of research in a 
direct and simple fashion. He will receive the thanks of all Goethe 
students for making this extensive and careful investigation into 
the question of Goethe’s indebtedness to England. 

L. V. T. SIMMONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Otto Koischwitz. Bilderlesebuch. New York: Е. S. ous Co., Ine., 

1933. 132 pp., text 111 pp. 

Anyone that has used Professor Otto Koischwitz' Fibel would 
expect that his new Bilderlesebuch would be ‘‘O.K.’’ and would not 
be at all disappointed in this expectation. The red and black cover 
with its expressionistie reproduction of the view from the windows 
of the cathedral of Freiburg is exceedingly attractive in its immediate 
impression of modernness. The illustrations throughout are especially 
valuable for this same reason. Everything that a person visiting 
Germany for the first time might find interesting or amusing is re- 
produced for the young student—not highbrow pietures of churches 
and poets, but such everyday things as timetables, venders of 
** weenies,"' traffic policemen, advertisements, weekend beaches, ete. 
And all of these things are drawn by the author himself with a de- 
lightfully modern and at the same time humorous touch. The entire 
appearance of the book is eharming and should immediately attraet 
the student. 

Naturally the reading material is of the same contemporary type. 
Especially valuable is the fact that the psychology of the German 
people is made understandab!e to American students through fre- 
quent comparison or contrast with our own customs and ideas. For 
example, the hiking trips of the German youth are eontrasted with 
our own predelietion for seeing the eountry from an automobile. 
Humorous ineidents are also everywhere introduced to illustrate or 
drive home these faets. The thoughtful student will find this book 
even more stimulating than the Fibel, because it gives him insight 
into German life, eustoms, character and thought. The reading ma- 
terial is simple without being infantile and is of very general in- 
terest. Aside from this there is very great variety; tales, erossword 
puzzles, poems alternate with more serious subjects, such as German 
dialeets, methods of transportation, homes for workingmen, moving 
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pieture houses, ete, Everything is done to give the student the im- 
pression that it is fun and not drudgery to read German. It need 
scarcely be said that the text is very carefully graded both as to 
material and vocabulary ; starting out with such a very concrete per- 
son as a traffic ‘‘cop’’ it passes over various phases of German life 
and ends with the most abstraet of all things, German philosophy. 
And best of all the book is so simple in its beginnings that it can be 
used almost from the very start. My own elass with only six weeks 
of German behind them find the Bilderlesebuch charming and are 
enthusiastie about it. 

As an illustration of the delightful and jovial humor of the book, 
may I quote in eonelusion Dr. Otto Koisehwitz': 


ABSCHIED VOM LESER 


Nun, lieber Leser, lebe wohl! Auf Wiedersehn! 
Und Hals- und Arm- und Beinbruch im Examen! 
Was du gelernt hast, kann dir nicht verloren gehn, 
Wenn dir die Zeiten sonst auch manches nahmen. 


Ja, schwer und hart sind diese gegenwärt’gen Zeiten; 
Dies aber ist des Textes letztes Blatt. 

Das Bilderlesebuch hat hundert und elf Seiten. 
Wie gut, dass es nicht tausend hat! 


Du hast das Buch vom Anfang bis zum Schluß gelesen (f). 
Der Autor grüßt dich und sagt: Danke sehr! 

Wenn dir der Text vielleicht ein bigchen schwer gewesen: 
Dies ist das Ende, und nun kommt nichts mehr. 


Euise Е. DEXTER 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Oetober 9, 1933 


Editor, GERMAN QUARTERLY 
Sir, 

The American Association of Teachers of German, which held its 
first annual meeting in eonnection with the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Assoeiation of America at Yale University last 
December, has planned through action of its Executive Committee 
to follow the same practice this year. Our second annual gathering is 
again to be held at the same place as that of the Modern Language 
Assoeiation, St. Louis, and on Wednesday, Deeember 27, the day im- 
mediately preceding the M.L.A. meeting. 

Last year's meeting at Yale University was pronounced by all who 
partieipated in it an unqualified suecess, as much in regard to the 
professional advantages derived from the papers, diseussions, and 
reports as in regard to the opportunities for social intercourse in 
renewing old acquaintances and making new ones. The fact that the 
bulk of our membership is at present in the eastern states represented 
a distinet advantage for the Yale meeting. For a meeting at St. Louis 
the situation is different. If our second annual meeting is not to fall 
below the standard set last year—and secretly we hope of course that 
in the sign of the NRA we may be able to surpass it—our members 
in the more central regions of the country will have to plan to attend 
in as full numbers as possible. Indeed, we hope and believe that the 
announcement of the program and of the other details of the meeting 
as they appear in these pages will induce many teachers of German 
who have not already done so to join our ranks between now and 
Christmas. As President of the Association I published an appeal to 
this general effeet last spring, and I beg to repeat this appeal now 
with even greater emphasis. Let all who as readers of the QUARTERLY 
or of the Monatshefte receive this advance information pass it on to 
those of their friends and colleagues whom they would like to see 
become members and attend the meeting in St. Louis. The annual 
membership fee of $2.50 includes the subseription to the GERMAN 
QUARTERLY, and a few lines to our Treasurer, Professor G. Keil of 
Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station, New York City, is all that is 
needed. 
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The details of the excellent program prepared by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor C. M. Purin appear on another 
page of this issue of the QUARTERLY. There is therefore no need for 
me to stress the interest and timeliness of its offerings or the com- 
petency of the speakers who have been secured. Since furthermore a 
local committee headed by Professor Richard Jente is planning to 
offer some entertainment at luncheon and at dinner, besides making 
all the necessary arrangements for the physical comfort of those in 
attendance, it may well be claimed that those in charge of the 
preparations for the meeting have done their job devotedly and 
effectively. It now remains for the members at large to do their part 
and not stay away from the feast. 

If one or the other of our tried tribal gleemen and entertainers 
were to write for St. Louis some sort of parody of Goethe’s ‘‘Offene 
Tafcl," adapting its situation to the annual meeting of A.A.T.G., 
~ hope ће may be able to use unchanged not only the two opening 
ines 

а Viele Gäste wünsch’ ich heut’ 
Mir zu meinem Tische! 


but also the refrain of the closing stanza, 


Hänschen, mach’ die Türen auf: 
Sieh nur, wie sie kommen! 


Cordially yours, 
A. R. HoHLrFEL», 
President, A.A.T.G. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor E. W. BAasTER-CoLLINS, Managing Editor of THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY, is on leave of absence from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and will spend the academic year in Europe under the 
auspices of The Institute of International Education and of The 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The present issue of THE GERMAN QUARTERLY was edited by Dr. 
Günther Keil of Hunter College. The January, March, and May 
(1934) issues of THE GERMAN QUARTERLY will be edited by Professor 
Peter Hagboldt, of the University of Chicago. 


THE STATUS OF GERMAN IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
or THE MippLE West* 


Tuis report gives some information on the status of German teaching 
in the secondary schools in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois. I wish to acknowledge with 
thanks the assistance of Professors Funche (Iowa), Fossler (Ne- 
braska), Thurman and Engel (Kansas), Kroesch (Minnesota), 
Eaton (Michigan), Evans (Ohio), Vos (Indiana), Almstedt (Mis- 
souri), Mr. С. W. Rosenlof, Department of Publie Instruction 
(Nebraska), and Mr. A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor 
(Illinois). Wisconsin is not ineluded because some representative of 
Wisconsin here present may be able to tell something about the 
development in Wiseonsin. I am not going to attempt to present 
exhaustive statisties, because these too easily prove exhausting, but 
I hope to show by a few selected items something as to the present 
state of German teaching. 

Iowa has 475 high schools. Of these four or five are teaching 
German now; that is, about one per cent. There is no information 
on the total number of students at present. In 1922, .84 per cent 
were studying German; in 1928, 1.98 per cent, approximately two 
per cent, were studying German. Iowa has many small towns, but 
it also has а rather considerable number of large towns. Since Ger- 
man comes back most quickly in the larger school systems, it is not 
clear why the development of German is lagging as it is in Iowa. 

In Missouri, to the best of my knowledge, German is taught in 


* Read at the meeting of the A. A. T. G. at Yale University, Dec. 28, 1932. 
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the high schools of St. Louis and Kansas City, but outside of these 
two cities only six high schools are offering German out of a total 
of 663. (This 663, to be sure, includes the high schools in St. Louis 
and Kansas City.) In the six high schools outside of St. Louis and 
Kansas City, only one teacher is devoting all of his time to German. 

From Nebraska I have only the following information: ‘‘ German 
is being put back gradually into our Nebraska high schools. The 
largest cities, Omaha and Lincoln, have had German for the past 
three or four years. The normal schools have put back German 
again. The smaller schools are following rather slowly.’’ 

Kansas reports that only three of the eleven first class cities have 
German, three of seventy-seven second class cities, and seventeen of 
587 smaller high schools. The registration in German is increasing 
very fast percentually. In 1927 there were 169 students; 1929, 623; 
in 1931, 885. This total of 885 is to be compared with 2180 in French 
and 5796 in Spanish. 

From Ohio we hear that there is a gradual increase in the amount 
of German taught. It is being done in the larger eities, Cleveland 
(to a great extent), Cincinnati, Columbus (?), Akron (?), Dayton, 
Toledo, and each year a few more of the smaller systems are reintro- 
dueing it. 

From Michigan comes the following news: In twenty-five: Mich- 
igan high schools the teaching of German has developed as follows: 
in 1925, out of a total of twenty-five high schools, German was taught 
in three; in 1930, out of the same twenty-five schools, German was 
taught in eleven. In 1929-30, German was taught in thirty-seven 
high schools as compared with 171 for French. These are in the 
main somewhat larger high schools which are accredited by the 
North Central Association. 

Minnesota.—Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, Ger- 
man is taught in forty out of ninety-nine high schools, from which 
we have reliable information. St. Paul and Minneapolis furnish the 
surprising information that they have as many or more German 
teachers as French. St. Paul has thirteen German and eight French. 
Minneapolis has twelve German and twelve French. 

In Illinois practically all of the larger cities have German. Of 
the high schools with an enrollment of over one thousand students, 
64 per cent have German. This percentage is to be compared with 
the French percentage of 100, and the Spanish of 87. From this 
high point of 64 per cent there is a gradual decrease to 2 per cent 
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in high schools with 100 to 250 students—2 per cent as compared 
with Freneh 24 and Spanish 4. In the schools with less than 100 
students there seems to be no German, but 8 per eent French and 
% per cent Spanish. Within the last year all of the normal schools 
in Illinois have reintrodueed German. It is indicative of the develop- 
ment of German in the high sehools of Illinois that the form used 
for reporting information about the high sehool to the university 
inspeetor of high schools did not print German as a subject until 
two years ago. If German was given, it had to be written in. The 
growth has been rather rapid but far from satisfaetory. 

In the whole Middle West German is being reestablished rea- 
sonably well in the large eities. In seeond class eities it is developing 
slowly. In the smaller school systems it is meeting with very great 
obstaeles. Many small high schools now have Latin and Freneh. To 
reintroduee German it would be almost necessary to drop French, 
It is a very serious administrative question as to how the rehabilita- 
tion is to come about except in the larger systems. 

ALBERT W. ARON 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION OF GERMAN CLUBS 


THE Interscholastie Federation of German Clubs eomprises about 
110 organized German Clubs at universities, colleges, and high schools 
all over the country. It provides free material to its members for 
plays and entertainments of all kinds and sends out regularly to its 
affiliated elubs bulletins eontaining suggestions for programs or 
topies of interest. A cireular letter keeps the members informed 
about the organization, its membership, the officers, and other sub- 
jeets. For the year 1933-34 the president of the Federation is Werner 
Neuse, Middlebury College; viee-president, Stephan J. Sehloss- 
maeher, Dartmouth College; secretary-librarian, Stella M. Hinz, 
University of Wiseonsin. Other members of the board are Jane F. 
Goodloe, Goueher College; Meyer Krakowski, Los Angeles Junior 
College; Walter Wadepuhl, University of West Virginia. The Fed- 
eration holds its annual meeting jointly with the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. Its fifth meeting was held at New 
Haven in Deeember 1932; its sixth meeting will be held at St. Louis 
in December, 1933. In order to stimulate eoóperation among its mem- 
bers, the last bulletin (Nr. 20) of May 1933 eontained a detailed 
report of the German Club of Dartmouth College, the ‘‘Studenten- 
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verbindung Germania,’’ one of the most active college groups in the 
East. All other members were asked to send in reports of their 
year’s activities so that other elubs might learn of their programs 
and work. The following elubs have answered the call so far: 


Deutscher Verein, Los Angeles Junior College (Meyer Krakowski, Faculty 
Adviser). 

Deutscher Verein, St. Lawrence University (Mary Saleski, President). 

Radcliffe College German Club (Helja Malmstrom, Secretary). 

Der Jugendbund, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles (Florence Shapiro, Sec- 
retary). 

Deutscher Verein, Southern Methodist University (Marion Taylor, Seere- 
tary-Treasurer). 

Der Deutsche Verein at the University of Maine (Arne Menton, President). 

German Club of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. (Geraldine O’Keefe, 


Secretary). : 
Deutscher Verein, Smith College (Paul G. Graham, Faculty Adviser). 
Deutscher Verein, Middlebury College (Alice Е. Cook, Seeretary-Treasurer). 


According to these reports the membership ranges from 25 to 
80 students. Meetings are held either monthly or bi-weekly. The 
favorite entertainments are lectures (often with lantern slides) on 
German scenery, institutions, eustoms, and music. Christmas is usu- 
ally the outstanding event of the year, with a ‘‘Krippenspiel,’’ 
German Christmas songs, and refreshments making up the program. 
German movies also hold an important place in the activities. Sing- 
ing German folk songs is an attractive feature in most clubs; one 
elub, Der Jugendbund of Fairfax High School in Los Angeles, starts 
its meetings with ‘‘Das Jugendbundlied,’’ a special club song. Dra- 
matie aetivities range from simple dramatizations by students of 
e.g. ‘‘Die drei Schläfer’’ and ‘‘Die kluge Wirtin’’ to the more am- 
bitious plays by students of Smith College and Dartmouth College. 
The Smith College German Club presented Hugo von Hofmann- 
stahl's Der Tor und der Tod in which Mrs. William Allen Neilson, 
wife of the president of the college, played one of the main parts. 
Five hundred people saw the performance. Dartmouth played Ger- 
hart Hauptmann's Hanneles Himmelfahrt twice before a erowded 
house. The director of the play, the vice-president of the Federation, 
was rewarded for his excellent work by a personal letter from 
Hauptmann in which the distinguished German dramatist expresses 
his joy, and adds: ‘‘Es ist mir eine große Ehre, mit Ihnen gemeinsam 
an unserem herrlichen Deutschtum, am Geiste der Kunst und der 
Menschlichkeit mitwirken zu kénnen.’’ German club members from 
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Boston University, Smith College, and Middlebury College were 
guests at the second performance. A similar spirit of coöperation 
exists between the Radcliffe and the Harvard German Clubs, between 
Los Angeles Junior College and Santa Monica Junior College and 
the University of California at Los Angeles. Among the more un- 
usual items, we mention the publication of a Gierman paper by the 
Fairfax High School Club in Los Angeles, the Jugendbund Blatt, 
which contains German contributions by members of the group. The 
German Club at the Southern Methodist University publishes an- 
nually Die Kleine Zeitung, which is also written by German students 
and preserves their ‘‘original’’ German. Every member of the Girls’ 
Latin School Club in Boston corresponds with students in Germany, 
and the reading of some of the letters received is part of their pro- 
grams. Der Deutsche Verein at the University of Maine has certain 
pugilistic leanings: it sponsored a special assembly at which Mr. 
Jack Dempsey addressed the entire student body; also, this club 
made Herr Max Schmeling, ex-world heavyweight champion, an hon- 
orary member when Max visited Orono, Maine. 

Whereas some clubs use lectures almost exclusively to fill their 
programs, others have a large variety of meetings. Perhaps the most 
conspieuous among the latter group is the club at Los Angeles Junior 
College which, in addition to its regular meetings, entertained Ger- 
man Wandervögel; held semi-annual lectures open to the college 
community ; unveiled a bust of Goethe made for the club by a Ger- 
man sculptor; sponsored a class in modern German dance; went on 
hikes eight times; featured a special Girls' Chorus in its programs, 
and has a special Alumni Section of 15 members composed of past 
officers of the club. This club can boast a membership of 80 students. 

The undersigned will be glad to hear from other clubs. АП elubs 
at our universities, colleges, and high schools are invited to join the 
organization. The annual dues are $2.00. 

WERNER NEUSE, President 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN, 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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FRÜHLINGSFEST OF THE METROPOLITAN CHAPTER 


The Metropolitan Chapter of the A.A.T.G. presented a Frühlings- 
fest at the Washington Irving High School, New York City, on Fri- 
day evening, May 26. This was the Chapter’s first attempt to give 
the students of German an opportunity to demonstrate before the 
public some of their attainments and accomplishments incidental 
to their study of German. 

Teachers and students from twelve high schools and colleges were 
actively represented on the program, while many others helped in one 
way or another to make the evening a real success. The participating 
students evinced great enthusiasm over their work and quite evi- 
dently derived а great deal of benefit from their rehearsals and 
preparations. 

The proceéds were used to defray the expenses for the prize pins 
awarded annually by the Metropolitan Chapter to the best students 
of German in each high school. It is to be hoped that this first Pest 
marks the beginning of a long series of similar activities of the 
Chapter. 

Carra К. Ken, Chairman, Program Committee 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
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ADVERTISEMENTS iij 


FALL AND WINTER IN 
THE NEW GERMANY 


offer cultural values and entertainment in unsurpassed 
variety: 

A fascinating season of drama and music, of festivals and 
social events; 


In famous institutions of learning, masterminds of the 
sciences, whose lectures are now in full swing; 


In numberless museums and galleries, masterworks of 
the immortals of all ages; 


Architecture’s sublime creations, from every period of 
more than ten centuries; and— 


For Health and Diversion 


WINTER SPORTS 


in heavenstorming mountains and wide plains, on beau- 
tiful rivers and glittering lakes; in the Bavarian Alps, 
where the 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY OF 1934 


is now in preparation. 


Going to Europe теапз— 


GOING TO GERMANY 


For illustrated literature and information about Germany's 
fall and winter season, transportations, resorts, hotels, etc., 
please address 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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AUSKUNFT 


ÜBER 


DAS STUDIUM IN 
DEUTSCHLAND 


Erlangung des Doktor-Diploms in den verschie- 
denen Fakultäten—Sommerkurse—Das “Junior 
Year” im Auslande—Forschungsarbeit an euro- 
päischen Hochschulen—Turn- und Sport-Erzie- 
hung—Pensionate usw. 


Vorlesungsverzeichnisse der hervorragendsten 
europäischen Universitäten, Schulprospekte, Aus- 
kunft über Wohnungsverhältnisse, Lebenskosten, 
usw. zu Ihrer Verfügung. 


IMMATRIKULIERUNG KOSTENLOS VERMITTELT 
VOR ANTRITT DER REISE NACH DRUBEN 


Für Sommer 1934: Studententouren in Mittel- 
Europa, einschliesslich Beteiligung an den Som- 


merkursen mehrerer Universitäten. 


HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


39 Broadway New York 
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340 тз 
Bilderlesebuch 
Deutsche F ibel 


Taking the country by storm—Dr. Koischwitz’s pictorial 
readers—modern, simple, amusing, and instructive. First 
year students enjoy them. Each book, $1.00. 


For second or third semester «1. VOS. 
Oral and Written German 


A successful composition and conversation text 


For German texts 
write 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
41 Union Square New York 


AN UNEXCELLED SERIES 


BETZ AND PRICE’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK 
With Exercises 

By Frepertck Betz, A.M., Instructor in Modern Languages, 

George Washington High School, New York, and WiLLIAM 

RALEICH Price, Ph.D., Taepestor in Modern Languages, Uni- 

versity of the State of New York, N.Y. Price, $1.44 
А REMARKABLY simple, logically progressive, up-to-date 
course for the first year, or three terms, There are 16 pages 
of English exercises. Abundant and varied conversational prac- 
tice is provided. 

BETZ AND HOLZWARTH'S SECOND 
GERMAN BOOK 


By FaEDERICK Betz, A.M., and Cuartes HorzwAzTH, Director 
J Modern Languages, Rochester, N.Y. Price, $1.60 


THE richness of the material in this book for the second 
year is striking. It consists of a grammar review and a reader 
with a wide variety of worth-while, interesting matter. The 


marginal vocabulary—a new and attractive feature—adds great- 
ly to the pupil's reading enjoyment. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE fastest WAY 


TO ENGLAND: FRANCE GERMANY 


9p ~“ ~, ae 


"You may arrive at practically any continental destination most 
rapidly by making the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or 
EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd Express with the de luxe 
COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN...with a passage for 
every purse in F'irst Class, Cabin Class, Second Class, Tourist 
Class, Third Class...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 57 Broadway. М. Y.C.. will be glad to refer you fo an experienced steam- 
ship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. Offices and agents everywhere. 
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05 A FIRST GERMAN READER с. 


By B. J. Vos, Indiana University 


The reputation of Professor Vos and the 
great success of his Essentials of German 
make the publication of his first year reader 
an event of importance. Ease, beauty, interest, 
pedagogical accuracy; Realien, valuable cul- 
tural and historical material, exciting narra- 
tive and dramatic pieces make it an outstand- 
ing book. Have you considered it for your 


classes ? 
Probable price, $1.36 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Das Deutsche Echo 


The German Monthly for the American Student 
of German 


CONTENTS: 


Illustrated News. Short Stories. Dialogue. Essays on 
various subjects, including Germany and the Germans, 
Sports, and matters of general interest. Humor. Puzzles. 


Used chiefly by second and third year students of German at High 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


Recommended by the New York Board of Education. 
Sample copies are sent upon request. 
Price: One subscription, ten numbers per year, $1.00 
Class Rates (in use for ten subscriptions or more: 
1 year (10 months) Lë year (5 months) 


from 10-100 copies 80 .45 per subscr. 
more than 100 copies р 40 per subscr. 


B. WESTERMANN CO,, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 
13 West 46th Street New York City 
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LENOX HILL COSTUME СО. 


Theatrical and Masquerade Costumes 
© 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF GERMAN PEASANT 
AND PERIOD COSTUMES 


Special Rates for Clubs & Societies 


© 


1461 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Tel.: REgent 4-5790 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Issued by the University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Roy Tempe House and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN, Editors 


In the October Issue: 


Italy and the Incubus of the Novel Samuel Putnam 
Montaigne, 1533-1933 Louis Cons 
As Others See Us Howard Mumford Jones 
Modern Art and the Spanish Literature of "Vanguardia" 

A. M. de la Torre 

Andrew Pranspill 
Some Manuscripts of Alfred de Vigny George N. Henning 
A Budapest Adventure Arpad Steiner 
and reviews by such prominent critics as A. Eustace Haydon, Sidney B. 
Fay, James F. Muirhead, George N. Shuster, Fidelino de Figueiredo, 
Arthur Mendel, Albert Guerard, etc. 


BOOKS ABROAD is an effective advertising medium. For rates 
apply to the Business Manager, Todd Downing, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


$1.00 per year 35 cents per copy 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teach- 
ing” —that is why nearly 3000 teachers of German, French, Spanish, or 
Italian in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college, and 
public libraries, subscribe for 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 


(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 


Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, research, 
publications, and textbooks in the fiel 


$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50; 
payable in advance 
Sample copy free on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 Thirty-third Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


“Every Teacher of German, French, Spanish or Italian Needs 
The Modern Language Journal" 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” by Schwartz, Wil- 
kins, and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase 
of the question, “What is the pre value of modern foreign language study?" 
Qe" from the office of the Journal. Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in 
advance. 


'The Germanic Review 


Edited by A. J. Barnouw, R. H. Fife, F. W. J. Heuser, } 
А. Е. J. Remy, О. P. Schinnerer 


Н. S. JANTZ: Herder, Goethe and Friedrich Schlegel on the Problem 
of the Generations 


FRANK SPIECKER: Luise Hensel and Wilhelm Müller 
B. E. GRIFFITHS: Grillparzer and the London Theater 
ERNST ROSE: Chamissos „Klage der Nonne” 


FREDERIC T. WOOD: The Genitive Cases of the Gothic Personal 
Pronouns 


October — — — — 1953 


University, New York City, N.Y. 


H. G. Wendt, Business Manager, 404 Hamilton Hall, nn 
$4.00 per year Single copies: $1.00 
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You are cordially invited to join the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


and to subscribe to 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


published by the Association 
in January, March, May, and November 


OFFICERS OF THE A. A. T. G. FOR 1933: 


А. К. HOHLFELD, President 


University of Wisconsin 


Vice Presidents Executive Council 
E. MOHME LILIAN L. STROEBE 
University of Southern California Vassar College 
F. A. H. LEUCHS F. W. C. LIEDER 
New Utrecht High School, New York Harvard University 


JANE GOODLOE 5006. ВИ 
Goucher College, Baltimore io State University 
B. J. VOS 
Treasurer University of Indiana 
G. KEIL J. B. E. JONAS 
llege, Kingsbrid tation, N.Y. dip ud. 6 
———  — De Witt Clinton High School 
Secretary New York 
F. W. J. HEUSER P. R. POPE 
Columbia University, New York Cornell University 
E. W. BAGSTER-COLLINS | 
Managing Editor of Quarterly 
Columbia University 


The dues for membership аге $2.50 a year; this includes the GERMAN QUAR- 
TERLY. The subscription price for the GERMAN (JUARTERLY alone is $2.00 a year, 
single copies 50c; sample copies on request. Please address all business com- 


munications to 
GÜNTHER KEIL 


HUNTER COLLEGE, KINGSBRIDGE STATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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